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+... INTRODUCTION. 
1-947 man was born naked is a propo- | 
| = fition which will be denied by none; 
but whether he ſhould continue ſo, is a queſ- 
tion, that may ſtartle minds under-the do- 
minion of cuſtom: a ſhort diſcuſſion, will 
enlarge narrow notions on the ſubjeft; 


Diſcuſſion requires labour, and no man 
willingly increaſes the portion aſſumed by 
himſelf or allotted to him by others. Mr. 
Paine's diſcuſſion of the Rights of Man, 
affords all that is neceſſary to a diſcuſ- 
fion of Nakedneſs : light alterations fit it for 
the latter, as well as it is now fitted for the 
former; and it would require very little lite- 
rary legerdemain to fit it for any ſubject. 


I have in the following pages carefully 
diſtinguiſhed my inſignificant interpolations 
by Italics: the remainder is one of the rights 
of him whoſe heroiſm for the rights of others 
hath produced a work which is, in literature, 

| | what 


5 


o „ 


W 
what a barrel organ is in muſic, that requires 
only the trouble of moving a peg to vary 


the harmony. I have moved this peg, and 
in an inſtant the grand chorus of the Rights 


of Man is changed into a canzonetta on 
N akedneſs, and when the world i is tired of 
this Tune the grinder may probably be 1 in- 
duced to move 5 peg again. | 


' ( 


go. 2 phe. = in the praktige A cavering Paine's 
human -nakednefs, is the old World, and ſo Ri aof 
effeQually has the tyranny and the antiquity of d part, 
habit eſtabliſhed itſelf over the mind, that aye Peg 1. 
now not where to begin, to reſa the Walde 
condition of man. 

But ſuch is the irreſiſtible nature of aruth,, dat 
all it aſks, and all it wants, is the liberty of 
appearing. The ſun needs no inſcription to diſ- 
zunguiſh him from darkneſs. 

The naked bodies of (the Savage ie Gee 
Deſerts, never diſplayed ES the world, 
chat the de ſpotiſm of drefs, felt a ak. andanan A. 
began toutentemplate, zedrels. :- 013 

As America. was the only ſpat in the ain 
wall. where the principles of univerſal refar- 
mation could begin, ſo alſo was it the beſt;in the 
natural world. The ſcene which that country 


Wenn the eye ob * bas — 


ib. 3. 


fhocked to find the greedy hands of Taylors, Man- 
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ini it which generates and encourages great ideas. 


Nature appears to him in magnitude. The 
mighty objects he beholds act upon his mind by 


enlarging it, and he partakes of the greatneſs he 


contemplates. Man is there free from the perſe- 
cutions of dreſſing and undreſſmg ! In ſuch a ſitua- 
ation man becomes what he ought. He ſees his 
own ſpecies without being ſhocked with an inhuman 
metamorphoſis. And the example ſhews to the 
artificial world, that man muſt go back to nature 
for information. 

Could we ſuppoſe a | ſpeRator who knew 


nothing of the world, and who was put into it 


merely to make his obſervations, he would take 


all mankind to be mad, to ſee them loaded and muffled 
as they are with linnen and woollen : he would be 


tuamakers, Manufacturers, and Milliners, chruſting 


a themſelves into every corner and crevice of 


8 induſtry, and graſping the ſpoil of the multitude. 


Invention is continually on the rack. to furniſh 
new pretences for varying the faſhions. It 
watches proſperity as its prey, and Porn none 
to eſcape without a tribute. 


As revolutions have begun, it is natural to 
expe that other revolutions will follow. That 
which now moſt bl aber rs is a total - 
lution in dreſs. 

The amazing 105 ren e expences of 
e the numerous competitions they provoke, 
the embarrafſments _ throw in the way of uni- 


4 2 verſal 
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verſal cou, have wearied out the pa- 


tience, and exhauſted the property of the world. 
In ſuch a fituation revolutions are to be looked 
for. They are become ſubjeQs of univerſal con- 
verſation, and may be conſidered as THE ORDER, 


or THE DAY. | 


Reaſon like time, will make its own way, and 
prejudice will fall in a combat with intereſt. ... If 
univerſal coMMERCE is ever to. be the happy lot 


of man, it cannot be accompliſhed but by a revo- 
lution in the ſyſtem of dreſs ; or rather by a bann. 


annihilation of it. 
The revolutions which formerly took 5 in 


the world, had nothing in them that intereſted the 


bulk of mankind. They extended only to a 
change of uxEASURES which grew ſhort and long 


among the common tranſattions of the moment. 


What we now behold, may not improperly be 
called a © couNTER REVOLY TION,” 


Deformity and uglineſs at ſome early period ſought 


for a covering; man fell into the ſnare, he was gra- 
dually diſpoſſeſſed of his rights, and he is now re- 
covering them. Covering founded on a liberal 
theory, on a ſyſtem of univerſal commerce, on the 


indefeaſible hereditary rights of man, is now. 


Ib. 5. - 


revolving from welt to eaſt, and promiſes a new , » 


Era to the human race, 


Almoſt every thing appertaining to the natural | 
ſymmetry of man, has. been abſorbed and con- 
founded under-the general and myſterious word. 


Dreſs, Though it avoids raking to its account 


„ 


ib. 6. 


| Cf 15 
tis errors it tommits and the miſchiefs it EY 
ons to te Rina Body, it fails not to arrogate to it- 
| RF whatever has the appearance of elegance and 
beauty. It robs nature of her honours, and pur- 
lo ins. com mam the gifts ſhe has beſtowed on him. It 
will therefore be of uſe in this day of revolu- 
ons to take a review of the cuſtom of cloathing, 
whereby we ſhall be able to analize the maſs 
of common errors. 
ib. 7. To underſtand the nature and quires of 
cloathing proper for a man, it is neceſſary” to 
attend to his character. As nature created him 
for ſocial life, ſhe fitted him for the ſtation the 
: intended. Alf otfier animals have been fitted by the 
fame han for their feſpettide ſtations ; and Mall we 
fappoſe our common Parent leſs bountiful to man 
to 0Hier animal Y Certainiy not. 
No part of the comfort which reigns among 
mankind i is the effett of cloathing it has its origin 
ih the natural conftitution of man, it exiſted 
prior to the prattife of covering the human Body, and 
would —_ if the formality of covereng was | 
jj | 25 525 6 Aelirate face that ever come e the 
and of ntttitre is tapable of bearing the winters 
Blaft, and is tquilly fuſceptidleof impreſſions with any 
other part of the human frame: Where is the differ- 
| elite of texlufe between the fate und thoſe parts which 
i ze aur und unaccbuntable cuſtom hath taught 
| ub to Cote? wih me face ſhould exclufrucly enjoy 
| dhe Wat vici io Mt and open air, Tam ata 5 
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to conceive. Nature intended that one part: fkowld-bs. 
as well adapted to expoſure as another, or in other: | 
words, ſhe made us all face. But man, e 
prejudices, hath violated her diftates. 

The eyes of the world are at length opened, dds | 
human mind is juſt entering into a ate of civiliæa · 
tion, and the more perſect civilization is, the leſs 
occafion has the human body for covering, becauſe 
the more does it regulate its own affairs and go- 
vern itſelf; but fo contrary is the practice of the 
world to the reaſon of the caſe that dreſs and its 
expences increaſe in the deen ar ought to 
diminiſh. 

If we look back to the ela ” ths ib. 11. 
ries, the proſtitutions, and the confequent tumults, 
which at various times have happened in Eng- 
land, we ſhall find that they did not proceed 
from the want of Dyeſs, but that Dreſi itfelf was 
the generating cauſe, and engendered thoſe diſ- 
orders which otherwife would not have exiſted. 

In thoſe Aﬀociations which men promiſcuouſly 
form, (as the Indians for example in North America 
in which rayment 1s totally out of the queſtion and 
in which they act merely on the principles of 
Society, we ſee how naturally the various parts 


unite: and this ſhews by compariſon, chat dre 

ſo far from being always the cauſe or means of 

order, is often the deſtruction of it. 8 
If we conſider what the principles are that" 

firſt condenſe men into fociety, and what the 2288 

motives that regulate their mutual intereourſe 


afterwards, 


; I CET d . U 
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others by force, and all by ſome contrivance; 


[ 10 ] 


afterwards, we ſhall find that by the time we 
arrive at what is called rayment, that nearly the 
hole of the Buſineſs is performed by the natural 


operation of the parts upon each other. 


It would appear that the union of ſuch a peo- 
| ple {as the North American Indians in their naked 
andi natural fiate) was impratticable ; but by the 
_ fimple operation of conducting their exterior on the 


princivles of ſociety and the rights of man, every 
difficulty retires and all the parts are brought 
into cordial uniſon. 

A metaphyſical man like Mr. Burke would 


have tortured his invention to diſcover how ſuch 
a people ſhould be cloathed. He would have 


ſuppoſed that ſome muſt be managed by fraud, 


that genius muſt be hired to impoſe upon igno- 
rance, and ſhew and parade to faſcinate the 


vulgar. Loft in the abundance of his reſearches, 


he would have reſolved and re-reſolved, and 
finally overlooked the plain and eaſy road that 


7 lay directly before him, The road to naledneſs 


and the T1ghts of man. 
It is impoſſible that ſuch dreſſes as have his 


therto exiſted in the world, could have com- 
menced by any other means, than by a total 


violation of every principle ſacred and moral, 


delt could have been no difficult thing in the 


early and ſolitary ages of the world, while the 


chief employment of men was that of attending 
flocks and herds, for a banditti of ruffians to ſeize 
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on nd deſtroy a flock of inp or goats ond cixvert 
their ſkins into a covering for their ann 


hence the origin of Coats. * We 


Thoſe bands of robbers, having y this horrible ib. 16. 


example, the human mind was deceived into a belief,of 
the utility of ſkins for a covering, and. the bodies, and 
limbs of man till then, free and unreſtrained, 'were 
doomed to impriſonment within walls of wool, and 
hair, and parchment : what firſt was but aukwerd 
and uneaſy reſtraint gradually ripened into habit. 


From ſuch a beginning what could be expeged | 


but a continual ſyſtem of impoſition and encroack= 


ment on our natural Tights. It has eſtabliſhed 


| itſelf into a trade. The vice is not peculiar to 

one more than to another, but is the common 
principle of all. In the preſent tyranny of Taylors, 
Mantua-makers, Manufacturers and Milliners there 


ib · 17. 


does not exiſt a ſtamina whereon to ingraſt 
reformation ; and the ſhorteſt and moſt effe&yal 


remedy is to begin anew. Man is at this moment 
tanding on the brink of the great puddle of revolutions, 
and he muſt be dead to ſenſe and imagination who does 
not hear the voice of liberty proclaiming aloud, 
« Here ſtrip my ſons and here at once jump in, 
« And ſee who beft can daſh through thick 6nd thin.” 


Porz. | 


N athing can appear more We than 
the principles on which the old fy/tem of dreſs 
began, and the condition to which the new ſyſtem 


called, Ty is capable of carrying mankind. _ Dreſs 
on 


ib. 19. 
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gur nature, becatzſe it Exhibits man in one uniform 
gnrunvaricd appearance: on the new, it is a _ 
in e tis lumen fem: 
a wert injerchange my 
WV OY hill and valley, rivers, woods and plains.” 


Ms AL RIP M1LToy, 


» Gat 64 + whe 2 
3 . farmer ſupports itſelf LE keeping up A 


ſyſtem of a war of finery : the latter promotes a ſyſtem 
of peage and univerſal COMMERCE,AS the true means 


 Sitpulating, A, nation. The one meaſures its 
praſnerity by, the quantity of revenue it extorts. 


he other proves its excellence by its frugaliiy. 
105 Mr. Burke has talked of old wigs, and new 
Higs. If he can amuſe himſelf with childiſh 
names and diſtinctions, I ſhall not interrupt his 
1 Pleaſure. It is not to him, but to the Abbe Sieyes 
0.2% that L oy addreſs H Lam already engaged 
tothe latter gentleman to diſcuſs hat n 

drgſs wich is called a ct. 

Thaugh it might be proved that nakednefs, or 

the branch of dreſs called buff, is the moſt ancient 


2 le of all that have exiſted, being foun- 
oy inherent rights of man; yet 


HO thoſe rights have-been ſuſpended 

for many centuries paſt, it ſerves better the pur- 

55 5 ae AGiſtinction to call it uE new, than to 
aim the rights. of calling it the or p. | 

2 The firſt Zeneral diſtinction between theſe 266 


Gems, is, that the. one now called the old, is 
= hereditary 


[48 


hereditary either in 4 whole or in part: and 
the new, is entirely repreſentative ; - which in it 
ſubſtantive ſenſe, as defined by Mr. Locke, is That 
by which any thing is ſhewn ;*" ſome have called it 
nakedneſs, others, with me, give it the enn 
appellation of Buff. | 
Buff rejeQts all exterior ornament. 
Firſt. As being an impoſition on mankind. 
., Secondly. As being inadequate to the purpe- 


ſes intended. 
With reſpe& to the firſt of theſe hesse de 


cannot be proved by what right the hereditary 
form of à coat could begin; neither does there 
exiſt within the compaſs of mortal power, a 
right to eſtabliſh it. Tis true that the conſtutuens 
parts of @ coat have from time to time varied, the 
ſtirts have now been long and the waiſt ſhort, and 
Vice Verſa, but it has ſtill been eſſentially a coat with 
all us inconveniencies; the arms and the ſhoulders of 
man have been fettered by the ſleeves, his neck fret= 

ted by the cape, and thus has he been deprived of his 
natural rights ; and further, the hinder part has 
always hung down like a curtain to hide tus 2 
part. Man has no authority over pole 
in matters of perſonal right, and therefore no 
man, or body of men, had, or can have, a right 
to ſet up an hereditary form of a ct. 
All hereditary forms of dreſs are in their nature b 
tyranny, an heritable coat, or an heritable great 
coat," or an heritable furtout coat, or by whatever 
ö other 


2 
8 
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„ J 
aches v fanciful name ſuch things may be called, 
have no other ſignificant explanation than We 


_ mankind are heritable property. xz. 
»>Mith reſpett to the ſecond head 3 that * 
being inadequate to the purpoſes intended, we 


habe only to conſider what dreſs eſſentially is. 
Dres ought to be fo conſtruſted as never to 
ob/trutt or thwart the movements or actions of man ; 


nom a coat in its preſent moſt inconvenient, binding, 


ib. 22. 


yet ſlovenly form, is the moſt abs er and i N 
felt of all other parts of dreſs. 25 


We have heard the Riokrs or Maw (in has 


buf} flate) called a LzveLLine ſyſtem; now the 


only ſyſtem to which the word levelling is truly 
applicable, is the hereditary dreſſing ſyſtem. It 


is a ſyſtem of corporeal levelling. It indĩſerimi- 
nately places every form on the ſame footing: long 

and ort, thick and thin, crooked and ſtruit, fair 
and brown, in ſhort every ſpecies of form and 


colour, are nearly put on the ſame level. It 


reverfes the wholeſome order of nature. 
It is not to the Abbẽ Sieyes, that I need apply 
this reaſoning, he has already ſaved me that trou- 


ble by giving his own opinion upon the caſe. If 
it be aſked” fays he, what is my opinion 


eich reſpect to the bereditary ſhape: of d coat. 


1 I anſwer'it is an outrage upon ſociety. But 


_ <Febtys?? (continues he) refer to the hiſtbry of 


« goals: Is there one, ef is worſe, muck 
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« more deſtructive to the rights and liberties of man 
i, than the coat.” |. „ $69 75: ow 498 

As to debating on „ which is the worſt, of the 
U is admitting both to be bad, and herein vr 
are agreed. The preference which the Abbe 
has given is a condemnation of the; thing he 
prefers. Such a mode of reaſoning is-inadmiſſi»- 
ble, becauſe it finally amounts to an accuſation 
upon Providence as if ſhe had left to man no 
other choice than between two evils, thebeſtof 
which he, admits to be an outrage upon ſociety. 
This ſort of ſuperſtition may laſt a few years more 
but it cannot long reſiſt the awakened reaſon and 
intereſt of man. E A 20. Ns 

As to Mr. Burke, he is a a ſtickler for coats; nt 


altogether as a taylor, if he is one, made hs . 


lieve, but as an anatomiſt. 

He has taken up a — * apipiog of 
mankind, who in their turn are taking up the 
ſame of him: he conſiders them in their buff taker, 
as @ hideous and deformed herd of beings that muſt 
be dreſſed like effigies, and an idol would be as 
good a figure in 4 coat, with him, as a man. 1 
will however do him the juſtice to ſay, that with 
reſgett.to America he has been very complimen- 
tary. He always contended at leaſt 194 MY 
HEARING that the people of America were better» 
| formed than thoſe of England or of any country- 
in Europe, and that therefore the. impoſition «of 
m was not ſo neceſſary among them. 
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Though 
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Though the compariſon between coats and 
tbaks, which the Abbé has made, is unneceſſary 


„ 'the caſe yet were I to make the compariſon | 


„mould decide contrary to what he has done. 
b . Oo? binds," frets, and irritates the neck and 
. Aging abid"is like a thorn in the fleſh, that pro- 
duces H fermentation which endeavours to diſ- 
Kharge it. Whereas a cloak is looſe and eaſy, and 
len it becomes inconvenient, may 1 be * 
Muehe election of the wearer. 
Habing thus glanced at a few of the defefts of 
the old brivdiny ſyſtem of dreſs, let us een 
n We new. 
2 d Ruf rakes fociery f for its baſis, a and nature for 
ns guide. 
Tue orincipel l of dreſs are, the coat, the 
. N waiſtcoat, the FO and what is now called 
Fo 4 31 245 | 
Ki Tze coat has he already confilered, and as to the 
'* wiiſtcoat, it has the ſame vices and defect with 
the toat, except that it has no hand in fettering the 
arms of man, but there is ſtill no ſecurity for its 
Tot being at times equally extended to this n of 


lig. 
| —— Fel to the original Gimple part of 
ib. 33. dnpery Lalted: breeches, they afford the true Data 
rem which all dreſ can begin. And having arri- 
vod do dem; we have but one more fiep to the Buff. 
Ur pure Buff there is, can be, no deceit, no mockery : 


ib. 34. N cöneentrates the knowledge neceſſary to the 


3 intereſt 


9 ] 
intereſt of the parts * of the whole. p 
itſelf on the open theatre of, thg world. in à fir 
and manly manner. Whatever are its excelleg- ib. 36. 
cies or defects, they are viſible to ally, IU exits 
not by fraud and myſtery, it deals notingant and 
ſophiſtry, but inſpires a. language, that, paſſing S 
from heart to heart is felt and underſtood,;; ub. 
We muſt ſhut our eyes againſtreaſon, 
baſely degrade our underſtanding, mot to {ep, the 
folly of diſtorting and disfeguring, ourſelnes, 
clothes. © Nature is orderly-in all works, but | 
eounteratts nature; it makes age paß * 1 
debility for manhood. On the \contraryy, Af es 
always parallel with the order and immuteble 
laws of mer, and meets the N N e 
every part. 2 $A IC ITY. 
Whether I hav too nale Conſe + to- ſou; or op 1 2 
much to be impoſed upon, whether 1 have too 
much or too little pride, or of any thing elf, 1. 
leave out of the queſtion; but certain it jis,xthat' ** © 
what is called a coat, always appears to . 
and contemptible thing. I hangs down, 
dike a curtain, and conceals ſomething ab ow ch 
there is often a great deal of buſtle and _ 
a wonderful air-of ſeeming ſolemnity 8 4 
by any accident, the curtain happen td. S 
and the company ſee what it is, they-burſtnato 
laughter. Alas the folly of Man! howaunchebeiter” 
would it be, at once to put an end to this, 


b. 37. 


[ 8 ] | 
familiarizing ourſelues to the fight of. what excites; 
er ridiculous emotions. 1 

That dreſs is all a bubble, a mere 2 
attifice to procure. money, is evident. (at leaſt to 
me) in every character in which it can be review, 
ed. Clothing is not of itſelf a very chargeable 
inſtitution. The expence of it in America, 
founded as it is on the Buff ſyſtem, is triſling. 

This ſyſtem diffuſes ſuch a body of knowledge 
t a nation, as to explode ignorance, 


4250 preclude impoſition. There is no-place for 
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myſtery, no where for it to begin. An affekta- 
tion of myſterious importance would chere be 
ſcouted. The ſecrets of individuals are always 
their defects. 1 

We fuffer ourſelves to be blinded by the artifices — 
Taylors and Manufaturers. Theſe people have no 
ER right to make themſelves a party in any debate. 
reſpeQting the diſmiſſion of. dreſs. It was not; for, 


2a © ©. 2 i=, my 


the benefit of thoſe mo weave, and cut, and futch, 1 


that clothes were oraginally eſtabliſhed, as appears 
by the leaf and the ſkin. In all thoſe matters, the 
right of Judging and acting, are in thoſe who pay, v 
and not in thoſe who receive. 

I cannot conceive that any nation, reaſoning | 
on its own rights, would have thought of calling 
the clothing our nakedneſs movesTY, if the cry of 
modeſty had not been ſet up by ſome ugly ill-formed 
creatures who dreaded inſpection. It has got into 
cipculation like the words Boks and guoz, by 


being 


a ©, @ as wed obS cw) Doc 


1 1 
deing Chalked" up in the ſpeeches of n 
of fuman ſpape, as thoſe words were on window. 
ſhurters and door poſts ; but whatever the abomi+, 


nable praftice may be in other reſpeQs, it has un- 


doubtedly been THE MosT PRODUCPEVE MAS. 


* * 
4 


chi E or TAXATION THAT WAS. EVER' en 


TED. ects ? 5 IF 


I will now by PP dues turn athoughs 


or two to Mr. Burke; I aſk uh Rene for va, vol 
* him ſo long. 
America“ ſays he, (in his. perth. on the 


Canada bill) © never dreamed" of ſuch abſurd | 
4 dodctrine as 3 W one #4 the right of. 


„ man.“ 


Mr. Burke is a bold refamiel; an We 


bis aſſertions and premiſes without judgment. 
Ik nakedneſs be not one of the rights of man, and 


if it be founded on AN x1cnrs at all, it conſe- | 


quently muſt be founded on the rights of So- 
THING that is NOT MAN. What then! is char 
n ug ae e 

Generally veating, we W of no 1 


creatures that inhabit the earth, than man and 
deaſt, and in all caſes where two things offer . 


ib; 58. 


* 1 


themſelves and one muſt be admitted; a negation | 


proved on any one, amounts to an affirmation of 


the other; now as nakedneſs muſt be one of the rights 


dither of man er beaſt, and as we have only to lob 


into the Tower to find that it is not one of the rights of 
beef r NN I hair and 
>.  Heatheys, 


0! 


— — 9 ————— ů—5ßr5—ði ¶ . ——  — 


1 ] 


*. 56, feathers, ergo it is one / the rights of man. O John 


Bull, of what honours would Mr. Burke's ſyſtem 


| _ deprive you, ſince, if nakedneſs were not one of, your 


ib. 57. 


raghts, you muſt neceſſarily have been a wild beaſt, 
and perhaps in the Tower for life! b 
I am willing to make an apology for. this ſein. 
tillating coruſcation of my genius, if Mr. Burke wy 
alſo make his for giving the cauſe, * 
Having thus paid Mr. Burke the nos 
of remembering him, I return to the ſubject. 
From the want of ſome natural ſtandard in 


| England to reſtrain and regulate the wild impulfe 


of perſonal ſhow, many of the faſhions are-irrati- 
onal and tyrannical, and the _— of mem 


vague and problematical. 
The attention of the 7. aylors, Manufafurers, 


G. in England (for I chuſe rather to call them 


by this name, than the Engliſh Taylors and 
Manufacturers) appears to be ſo completely ab- 
forbed in the means of picking our pockets, that 
ny ſeem to exiſt for no other purpoſes, % 
Ney now act as if they were afraid to awaken 


a ſingle reflection in man. They are ſoftly, 


leading him to the ſepulchre of antient finery to 
deaden his faculties and call his attention from 


= the ſcene of revolutions. They feel that he is 


arriving at knowledge faſter than they wiſh, and 


their policy of reviving obſolete fa an, is the 


barometer of their fears. 


This Popery of drefs, like the eccleſiaſiicat 
Popery of old has had its day, and is haſtening 
| bo 


21 1 


to its exit. The /hirt, and the cont, the antiquated 


ſyſtems that can be ſet up. In numerou#inftarigesl* | 


— 


toga, and the ragged brecekes, wil *mouder =: 


together. N ne 


ia 


Dreſſmg by precedent, without any — 58. 


the principle of the precedent, is 6ne of tHe vet 


the precedent' ought to operate as a' warning un, 
not as an example, and ee be ſhunned? 
inſtead'of imitated. u 

Either che "doQrine of pressen is 4 
boring policy' to keep man in a ſtate of” igno 
rance o/ te true and proper garb whith tau gave 


; 2 or it is a praftical confeſſion that the WIH. 
dom of thefe brandi/hers of the ſhes degenerated) 


and can only hobble along by the Rilts and 
crutches of precedent. | nes 
Hom wonderful is the variation of le, and 
how ftrangely are the wardrobes of antiquity treas 
ted! Sometimes thrown inte lumber. rooms; to perift# 
in duſt, as the monuments of darkneſs and ig 
rance, fometimes exhibited” as precedents for tlie" v7 
light of the world. WN 
If the doctrine of precedents ĩs to be followid, 
the expences of dreſs need not continue the ame. 
Why pay men extravagantly who have But line 
to do? If every faſhion that can happen i 
already i in precedent, tayloring is at am end: prev 
cedent, like a dictionary, determines every cal 
and we have nothing to do but to ſeleff from the war 
N * in vogue. ither; 
therefore 

4 N 


W 


* 


L 22, J 


therefore, dreſs has arrived at its dotage, and | 


requires to be renovated; or all the occaſions 
for. exerciſing the wiſdom of Ow have oc- 


dcdurred. | f 


If cloaths are to go on by precedent, and man go. 
on by improvement, they muſt at laſt come to a 
final ſeparation; and the ſooner and the more 


ib. 61. 


We now ſee all over Re * W 


1 in England, the curious phænomenon of a 
nation looking one way, and taylors the other: 


—the one forward, and the other backward. 


civilly they determine the point, the better. 


It has been cuſtomary to conſider drefs under 


three diſtin general heads. The morning dreſs, 
drefs. for dinner, and the full dreſs _ 


But if we permit our judgment to act unincum- 


|  bered by the habit of multiplied terms, we can 


üb. 62, 


perceive no more than two diviſions of drefs, 
viz. morning dreſs, and full dreſs. 


So far as regards the dreſſing for dinner ; that 
which is called full drefs, is ſtrictly and r 


@ dreſs for dinner. 

I leave to taylors to explain the utility of either 
of them, If there be thoſe who require any, it is a 
ſign that ſomething in their * is imper- 


fect. 


| fa aſtidious people think abſolutely requiſite to be worn 


by the two, ſexes, different modes have been 


adopted in different countries. The caſe is, 
e nn on that 


- 


With reſpelt to the fingle garment, which ſome | 


Ss we wr L ad A 


ff # ] 
that mankind (from the long tyranny of aſſumed. 
power) have had ſo few opportunities of making 


the neceſſary trials, in order to diſcover the beſt, 


that dreſs is but now beginning to be known, and 
experience is you waiting" to GAY many .. 
particulars. e 

The objeftions againſt tis garment bring worn 52 


1 ty both feats, are, 


Firſt, That there is an inconfiſtency'i in 15 


8 part of a'WHOLE, coming to a final determina- 


tion on any matter, whilſt uA MATTER, wich 
reſpect to that wo lx, is yet only in a train of 

deliberation, and hn _ to” new 
anraten. B þ 

- Secondly, That by taking the ſenſe of end as. 
a ſeparate body, it always admits of the poſſibi- 
lity, and is often the caſe in praQtice, that the 
minority governs the majority, and that in _— 
inſtances to a degree of great inconſiſtency. 

The odjection againſt its being worn but by one 


* 


/ the ſexes, is, that it is always in a condition . ib. 64. 
T committing itſelf too ſoon. 2 


But in order to remove the objection againſt 
its being worn but by one ſex, (that of acting win 
too quick an impulſe) and at the ſame time to 
avoid the inconſiſtencies, in ſome caſes the 


abſurdities, ariſing from its being worn by both, 


the following method has been propoſed as an 


mproyement upon both, viz. to throw afide the 
; 83 | 


ib. 65. 


tie le advantage : it, ought to be ſo conſtructed 


\ 


ib. 66. 


being thrown into confuſion. by an accident of this 
icreaſed by the natural ie ef ne 


ib. 67. 


dime that: diſtinguiſhes freedom from lavery ; 


dou £1 


port: wine at table, or the receiving a ſplaſh of mud | 


ſuſpenſion of dreſs can there take place for a 


W. 
garment. altogether, and to be firipped to the Buff: | 
This is common ſenſe ; theſe are the Rights of Man ! ! 

But in whatever manner the ſeparate parts 
may be provided for, there is o general prin- 


which 1 Is, that drefs is n and nakedneſs free- 


Condilering "> F in 3 light i in which ie | 
ſhould; be, conſidered, that of exhibiting neture to 


28 not to be diſordered by any accident happen- | 
ing among the parts: the overturning à bottle of 


in the ſtreet, ought to be a matter of no conſe- 
quence, while there, was 4 gump or a eee N 
at ee dheanſe gung.. 

Scarcely any thing preſents a more degrading I 
charaQer of human graatneſs, than ex individual | 


kind, and the ridiculouſneſs of the ſcene is often | 


cauſe. | 
Nie Indians of America are on a plan that | 
excludes thoſe childiſh embarrafſments. No 


moment, from any circumſtance whatever, | Buff | 
provides for every thing, and is the only ſyſtem | 
in which nations can AVAys a in their pro- 
per 3 K 


- 


Clothes | 


f * 1] 1 
- Clothes would nat have continged ſo many ages 3. view 7 
ori, . e eee eg r 5 | 
| they cover., aft I jul ih 0 
I clothes n b en ee eu ib. 74. 
a ſign that they are not worth ſupporting, and | 
ought not to be. ſupported. Mobo RIDER 
- ought to be, and it will ſupport itſelf. 
The principle upon which Mr. Burke foamed . 
huis political creed, that © of ſfwaddling poſteruy to 
= <«< che end of time is now become tod deteſtable 
= to be made a ſubje& of debate; and therefore L 
paſs it over with ao other notice _— nene 
it. 1 Sm 
Dreſs is but now binds: to bl W 
Hitherto ĩt has been the mere exerciſe of power, 
which forbad. all effectual enquiry into rights; 
and grounded itſelf wholly on poſſeſſion. 
While deformity, the enemy of nakedneſs, was its 
judge, the progreſs of ta principles muſt RAGS, 
been {ſmall indeed. 
The Rights of Man are e the right af ligne 
S rations of men, and cannot be monopolized by 
t | any. That which is worth following, will be 
followed for the ſake of its worth; and it is in 


1 vo. 3 Wo 


ib. 75. 


IX 1 RS © 


oO -» ©6 hw O9Q. 


this that its ſecurity lies, and not in any condi- 


a man leaves his clothes to his heirs, he does not 
connect it with an obligation * Ry ſhall wear 

| a . * 
s | | 1 200 There 


0 

a 

F | tions with which it may be encumbered. When ib, 78. 
n | 


164 
There is a morning of reaſon riſing on man 
on the ſubject of clothes, that has not appeared 
ib. 77. before. As the barbariſm of the preſent cuſtom 
-  - expires, the phy/ical' condition of nations will 
be changed. Man will not be brought up with 
the ſavage idea of Jeeing the de of his * 
ſpecies. þ 
Thhe trade of Taylors nd W is be 5 
ginning to he underſtood, and the affectation of 
myſtery, with all the artificial ſorcery, by which 
they impoſed upon mankind, is on the decline. 
It has received its death wound; and though 1 
way ge, it m_ 1 | 
ut: 5 
„he farikeve Ted: in ene of my political 
prototype Paine, and thus might I Proceed through the 
whole of what he has written, would it not wear too 
much tie appearance of book-making. *Tis true, my 
. fabjett is very different from has. Government and 
nakedneſs are as remote from each other as the 
utmoſt ſtretch of mortal imagination can reach; 
but that don't fignify, the arguments, the fentiments, and 
the language are as applicable to the one as to the other. 
He has opened a new and hitherto undiſcovered track 
in which all ſubjetts may be traced: in it: he has diſ- 
courſed moſt” wiſely on Government: in it: I have 
diſcourſed moſt wiſely on the propriety of Nakednefs ; 
and in it, we might with equal wiſdom diſcourſe on 
the Mages of madneſs, the bleſſings of blindneſs, 
Sc. In this manner it would be no difficult matter 
8 t 


1 7 1 
to prove that ignorance was preferable to 33 
naſtineſs to cleanlineſi, that eating and drinking were 
abominable cuſtoms, and not to be endured ; that Religi- 
on, Literature, the liberal Profeſſions, the Arts, Sciences, 
Manufactures, and every ſpecies of accumulative- 
Improvements ſhould be aboliſhed, and that every 
fuccęſſive age ſhould begin anew on its own ſtock. 
In ſhort, his whole book is a trick—a piece of literary 
mechaniſm for the aſtoniſhment and deception f | 
ignorance and foll. a 
Till the era in which Mr. Paine ben to 


vifit this Iſland, Engliſhmen thought their ſyſtem 
not deſtitute of illuminating bodies: but the ſame cre= 
dulity that once liſtened to the tale of a man's jumping 
into a pint bottle, now believes that the world may be 
enlightened by a Fack with a Lantern. 
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